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The Ten Basic Functions of Man' 


By FRANK C. WEGENER 


University of Texas 


EpucATIONAL THEORY needs a_ philosophical 
clarification of that much abused phrase, ‘‘The 
Education of the whole child.’’ The Organic 
Philosophy of Education postulates the following 
propositions: (a) The meaning of. the ‘‘ whole 
child’’ can be resolved only by the delineation 
of the nature of man, for the child is actually 
the potential man; and, (b) Mankind, gua Homo 
Sapiens, possesses a common nature, which is best 
understood in terms of the proper functions of 
man. The Ten Basic Functions of Man are pos- 
tulated as follows: (1) Intellectual, (2) Moral, 
(3) Spiritual, (4) Social, (5) Economic, (6) Po- 
litical, (7) Physical, (8) Domestic, (9) Aesthetic, 
and (10) Recreational. 

These functions are common potentialities, in- 
herent in man, which may or may not be devel- 
oped. As potentialities they are universal and 
generic capacities of mankind. They are not 
‘‘instinetive’’ in the older sense of rigidly pre- 

1 Copyright, 1954, by Frank C. Wegener. 


determined patterns of human behavior. Rather, 
they are latent capacities, needs, drives, and in 
a sense hungers, within the inherent structure 
of man. In short, these functions are immanent 
in man’s common nature. 

Since they are not ‘‘instinctive’’ modes of be- 
havior, they are capable of diverse cultural reali- 
zation. The generic potentialities are indeed 
universal but their actualizations in specific in- 
dividuals and in diverse cultures may be varied. 
All men must eat, to be sure, but all men do not 
subsist on the same diet. All men may experi- 
ence the spiritual drive or hunger, but they fre- 
quently disagree on the kind of religion or phi- 
losophy needed to satisfy that hunger. 

Although it is necessary to set these functions 
apart sharply for purposes of analysis, they are 
actually organically and intrinsically related. 
Like the parts and organs of the whole human 
body they possess separate functions, but they 
are structurally and functionally related. The 





Organic conception of the whole man, and there- 
fore the whole child, includes the Ten Basic 
Functions of Man. 

1. The Intellectual Function. Man is uniquely 
a thinking animal. He is inherently capable of 
intellectual comprehension of symbols, number, 
language, ideas, concepts, principles, form, and 
problem-solving. Without denying the remark- 
able manifestations of animal learning and prob- 
lem-solving, we must recognize the distinctive 
nature of man’s powers of thought. Mankind’s 
complex cultural attainments in terms of gov- 
ernment, industry, science, invention, arts, 
mathematics, and innumerable products are out- 
ward and visible evidences of man’s unique pow- 
ers, 

Man can learn to think practically, theoreti- 
cally, and creatively. He can solve practical 
problems, enter into scientific and philosophic 
inquiry, and think creatively in diverse media. 
His generic powers of intelligence can be realized 
through diverse cultural channels of language, 
number, form, and symbol. 

Without development of this unique Intellec- 
tual Function, potential man remains animal. 
Likewise, the organic development of the whole 
man requires a harmonious development of the 
intellectual and other functions. ‘ They are truly 
‘‘complementary functions.’” 

2. The Moral Function. Man is distinctively 
amoral creature. He can learn to make genuine 
moral judgments on the conceptual level of 
thought. In fact, this is an imperative if he is 
to become truly human. Virtually all of man’s 
intelligent actions contain a degree of moral 
judgment, implicitly or explicitly. Temperance 
in eating and drinking, justice in relations with 
persons, the determination of ‘‘goods’’ in daily 
choices—all these and many more moral judg- 
ments constitute the Moral Function of Man. 

Normatively, human beings are capable of 
moral responsibility. Through the nurture of 
their generic powers, they can become actual 
moral agents. Humans can learn to make genu- 
ine moral judgments of right and wrong, good 
and evil, legal and illegal, and social and anti- 
social. They have this potentiality and moral 
power uniquely, for, as far as we can discern, 
animals other than man do not have the powers 
of genuine moral responsibility. 


2 F. C. Wegener, Educational Theory, III, Jan., 1953. 


Waiving for the moment the great question of 
universal moral principles, we can assert the uni- 
versal and generic moral powers of mankind. It 
is an anthropological fact that peoples of differ- 
ent cultures have expressed these generic powers 
in diverse moral codes. This fact does not deny 
the immanent moral powers of man as a neces- 
sary Moral Function; neither does it exclude the 
Organic contention that there is an optimum 
mode of life, including the moral, implicit within 
the very nature of Homo Sapiens. 

3. The Spiritual Function. Man is capable of 
profound feeling which we commonly term 
‘‘spirituai.’’ It is closely related to the intellec- 
tual and moral, but still it is different. When 
we are profoundly drawn toward an object of 
affinity, whether it be humanity, nature, God, or 
the Good, we term this attraction ‘‘spiritual’’ 
because it seems to transcend a purely physical 
kind of experience. ‘‘Spiritual,’’ then, in this 


context, merely means that which is non-material. 
Acceptance of the Spiritual Function, in this 
Organic sense, does not necessitate a belief in 
‘*Spirits,’’ ‘‘Spiritual Substance,’’ ‘‘ Immortal 
Soul,’’ ‘‘Personal God,’’ or ‘‘Other-Worldli- 
ness’’; neither does it mean to exclude them as 
personal beliefs. 


The spiritual hunger is universal and generic. 
The specific way this spiritual hunger is to be 
satisfied varies with conflicting philosophies and 
religions. Much of the philosophical quest is 
directed toward the clarification and identifica- 
tion of the proper spiritual objective. 

Perhaps the most significant characteristic of 
the Spiritual Function is love. Love is a power- 
ful force of attraction. As humans we are drawn 
or attracted by the objects we value. We are 
motivated by our own philosophical and religious 
conceptions of the Good Life. For some, God is 
the divine source of attraction; for others the 
impersonal Good is the source of attraction. 
Despite our divergent philosophical interpreta- 
tions, there are forces of attraction, both material 
and non-material, which impel us in human ac- 
tions. Our universal Spiritual Function is to 
discern and satisfy this hunger to the best of our 
abilities. 

4. The Social Function. Man is immanently 
a social creature. Without benefit of social par- 
ticipation, directly or vicariously, he cannot de- 
velop his proper functions. 
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That man becomes human through social par- 
ticipation is agreed upon by ancient philosophers 
and modern scientists of social thought. Indi- 
vidual man in isolation from all cultural influ- 
ences could not conceivably actualize the full 
potentialities of his nature; he would be little 
more than Rousseau’s ‘‘noble savage’’ at best. 

In underscoring the importance of the Social 
Function of man, we should not make the error 
of setting it forth as the end of man’s activities, 
There is a sense in which man strives to create 
a good society ; to this extent it is one end. Even 
more important is the use of the good society as 
a means toward the actualization of man’s capac- 
ities both individually and collectively. 

Education is not exclusively ‘‘a social proc- 
ess.’’ In addition, education is a process of in- 
quiry, thought, and instruction. Through sci- 
ence or philosophical inquiry, for example, the 
individual in pursuit of truth and self-realiza- 
tion may transcend the limited connotations of 
“‘education as a social process.’’ 

5. The Economic Function. Man has eco- 
nomic functions both in the animal sense and 
human sense. Like all animals man faces eco- 
nomic needs on the level of survival. But man’s 
technical and social intelligence creates complex 


industrial societies; the economic problems of 
production, distribution, and consumption of 
goods become intricately involved in the whole 
cultural milieu. Thus, in addition to vocational 
competence, social man must comprehend the 
vast problems of economics in all of their ramifi- 


cations. The welfare of society is intimately re- 
lated to successful economics. Thus, man is an 
economic creature both in a primitive and com- 
plex sense. 

Despite the importance of the economic func- 
tion of man, it is a mistake to explain the suc- 
cesses or failures of man as if the economic fac- 
tor were the only real determinant. Since the 
Economie Function is only one of the Ten Basic 
Functions of Man, it is a gross error to explain 
the whole of man and society by one of its parts. 

6. The Political Function. Man appears to be 
a political animal both by nature and necessity. 
By nature he is gifted with the potentialities of 
sociability, intelligence, and speech. As Aristotle 
indicated in his ‘‘ Politics’’ :* 

Hence it is evident that the state is a creation of 


3 Aristotle, ‘‘ Polities,’’ Book I, Chap. 2. 
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nature, and that man is by nature a political animal. 
And he who by nature and not by mere accident is 
without a state, is either a bad man or above human- 
ity; he is like the “Tribeless, lawless, heartless one,” 
whom Homer denounces—the natural outcast is forth- 
with a lover of war; he may be compared to an iso- 
lated piece at draughts. 
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Now, that man is more of a pelitical animal than 
bees or any other gregarious animals is evident. Na- 
ture, as we often say, makes nothing in vain, and man 
is the only animal whom she has endowed with the 
gift of speech, ... And it is a characteristic of man 
that he alone has any sense of good and evil, of just 
and unjust, and the like, and the association of living 
beings who have this sense makes a family and a state. 


Particularly in a democratic society is it neces- 
sary that man be a political animal. Without a 
successful political system supported by an intel- 
ligent citizenry, it is axiomatic that democratic 
man cannot maintain his political rights and 
freedoms. The development of the proper func- 
tions of man demands an education which will 
guarantee the realization of the political man, 
which in turn relates to all the other functions. 
In order to become human in the fullest sense, 
man must be a political being and education must 
work toward this end; but in working toward the 
functions of citizenship and politics, our empha- 
sis upon this facet of man’s nature should not 
obscure the greater objective of the development 
and cultivation of man’s total personality in its 
full dimensions. 

7. The Physical Function. The Physical 
Function of man is perhaps the most evident. 
It is biologically actual, or existential, as well 
as normative, universal, and generic. Physical 
nature demands at least minimal care, if sur- 
vival is to be achieved. Bodily processes can- 
not be totally neglected. This is in contrast to 
the functions that are developed only with effort 
and nurture, such as the Intellectual, Moral, 
Spiritual, and Aesthetic. 

From the Greeks to the present the interde- 
pendence of the psychosomatic and human well- 
being has been recognized. Now from the Or- 
ganic point of view we should agree that true 
health is to be obtained through the harmonious 
co-ordination of all of man’s basic functions. 

8. The Domestic Function. The Domestic 
Function embraces the love of man and wife and 
their procreation and nurture of children. The 
family structure and function give rise to the 
manifest functions of society and culture. All 
other functions of man become significant in 
mutual reinforcement of the family function. 

The family is then the fundamental unit of the 
democratic society. This does not mean that the 
other institutions of society, such as school and 
church, are excluded from their contributions to 
the development of the whole child. 
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Here we find the organic principle of creativ- 
ity. Man and wife become actualizations of the 
veritable Male and Female Components of reality 
itself. Together they become the progenitors of 
human life in all of its dimensions; they are the 
actualizers of vast potentialities. In a sense 
they participate in the divine act of creativity. 

9. The Aesthetic Function. Man’s Aesthetic 
Function includes at least two meanings of the 
aesthetic, (a) the pursuit of beauty, and (b) the 
‘*prehensive’’ component of the knowing process. 

In one sense of the term aesthetic, man’s func- 
tion is the creation and discovery of beauty. 
Man is capable of art as well as cognition. Crea- 
tivity in all aspects of life becomes then one of 
man’s most distinctive functions. In fact, the 10 
categories of function might well serve as modes 
of creative expression. . 

Man is also aesthetic in power of perceptive- 
ness or ‘‘feeling.’’ Man’s cognitional powers 
are complemented by this ‘‘ prehensive’? compo- 
nent. The ‘‘aesthetic component’’ provides man 
with a direct intuition of existence, while com- 
plemented by the ‘‘theoretic component’’ which 
furnishes the cognitional aspect of thought.* 

10. The Recreational Function. Man has a 
fundamental recreational function whereby he 
renews his being. Organically considered, man 
should renew or recreate himself intellectually, 
morally, spiritually, and in all of the other func- 
tions. Although man can be recreated in the 
activities of his vocation in part, his true recrea- 
tion comes through the proper utilization of his 
leisure. Thus, leisure activities are the oppor- 
tunities for achieving the ends of the whole per- 
son. 

The Whole Organic Man.—Within these di- 
mensions we are able to comprehend the meaning 
of ‘‘the education of the whole child.’’ It is the 
task of education to assist each individual in the 
actualization of his potentialities into the whole 
organic man. ‘‘Education’’ here includes non- 
school agencies as well as the school. 

We have spoken of the universal and generic 
functions of man. This does not mean that men 
are without very important individual differ- 
ences. Within these common functions individ- 
uals differ greatly in their aptitudes, capacities, 
and abilities. 

Although we have necessarily emphasized the 


4F. 8. C. Northrop, ‘‘The Meeting of East and West’’ 
(New York: Macmillan, 1946). 
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separateness of the functions for purposes of 
analysis, in actuality they are organically and 
intrinsically related. They function co-ordi- 
nately; a single activity involves the whole or- 
ganism. 

The Organic Philosophy of Education views 


the problems of values, functions, aims, curricula, 
methods, and general and special education 
through these postulated Ten Basic Functions of 
Man. Through the unity of this framework the 
diverse problems of educational theory and prac- 
tice can become more intelligible. 


SHORTER PAPERS .. 


The Resolute Love of Liberty 


By ROBERT F, CREEGAN 
State College, Albany, The State University of New York 


Rosert M. Hutcurins has spoken again. His 
book, ‘‘The Conflict in Education,’’ criticizes 
those who dedicate education to the quest for 
democratic progress. He writes that such edu- 
eators sacrifice education to ulterior motives. 
Dr. Hutchins argues that the proper aim of 
higher education is to prepare men to partici- 
pate in a ‘‘great conversation’’ about man’s na- 
ture and destiny. We feel, however, that this 
prominent educator might agree that the sur- 
vival of the ‘‘great conversation’’ requires the 
survival of democracy. Could he accept the 
educational implications of this? 

We feel that, in this time of crisis, all edu- 
cators should stress the importance of democratic 
progress. The threat of totalitarian power and 
the equal threat which is posed by certain poli- 
ticians who deliberately exploit the public anx- 
iety must be met by an explicitly democratic 
philosophy of education. The Hutchins posi- 
tion, however, recognizes the confusion which 
exists within much that is called ‘‘education for 
democratic progress.”’ 

While some sincere educators trust completely 
in lectures and discussions on the theory of 
democracy, other sincere educators believe that 
the free way of life is learned only by partici- 
pation in democratic groups. Both the ‘‘de- 
tached intellectuals’’ and the ‘‘anti-intellectual’’ 
advocates of friendly ‘‘adjustment’’ are still 
with us. My own observations in Europe sug- 
gest that a one-sided intellectualism is the weak- 
ness of education among our democratic allies. 
Dr. Hutchins contends, in effect, that ‘‘anti-in- 
tellectualism’’ is the chief danger in the United 
States. His party on this issue is a minority, 
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yet it represents many far-seeing educators. 
There is a growing agreement that American 
Pragmatism tends to underestimate the impor- 
tance of general ideas. 

The pragmatists seem to be right, however, 
when they point out that each individual must 
discover, through his own living, that democratic 
procedures work and that they work happily. 
The conflict between liberty and tyranny is a 
conflict of methods. The arena of conflict is 
daily living in every type of institution and in- 
formal group. But that is only half of the story. 
A method is best practiced by those who under- 
stand it. Understanding is not the first step in 
learning but it should emerge sometime. In this 
matter the Essentialists are correct. 

The resolute love of liberty is an informed at- 
titude. In a time of crisis superficial evidences 
may seem to favor the most brutal intolerance 
of original ideas. To hate liberty becomes pos- 
sible among persons who cling to its benefits but 
who do not comprehend the inevitable vicissi- 
tudes and the long-range promise of the demo- 
cratic way of life. Good intentions, produced 
by friendly participation, not enough. 
Fascist methods appeal to the half-educated and 
to those of high, but one-sided, education. 

Organized experimentalism is a complicated 
thing. It is much more complicated than any 
form of authoritarianism. Democracy needs 
historians and philosophers, and the Hutchins 
philosophy of education seems designed to help 
fulfill this need. In what way is democracy so 
complicated ? 

In the first place, organized experimentalism 


are 


requires recognition of directional constants of 
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learning. We have no infallible theories, but 
historically sophisticated adults are able to iden- 
tify some of the proposals for action, or for be- 
lief, which could only make progress impossible, 
if the proposals were adopted. We are never 
certain that a theory is perfect, but we are some- 
times certain that one theory is superior to 
certain proposed alternatives. Here we have 
the basis for rational authority in democratic 
education. Organized experimentalism requires 
that experimentally selected trusteeships should 
be accorded social respect. Since these require- 
ments exist in democratic society, it is true that 
organized experimentalism calls for the edu- 
cation of persons who are fit for philosophic 
trusteeship. 

A totalitarian elite discourages participation 
by the ‘‘masses.’’ An elite of freedom encour- 
ages ‘‘each to become all that he is able to be- 
come.’’ It encourages each person to partici- 
pate on as high a level of decision-making as he 
is able to do, happily and constructively. To 
conceal individual differences, however, is not a 
democratic procedure. 

The informed free man is, ideally, a universal 
man. The more universal we are, the greater the 
number of problems will we approach in an ex- 
We learn to control some 


perimental spirit. 
parts of nature only by studying all of nature. 
We learn satisfying uses of power only through 
ordeals of self-discovery which make us accept 
hitherto unimagined dimensions of kinship and 


likeness. Since the widest recognition that like- 
ness transcends difference is also the widest 
recognition that renewal transcends perishing, 
it is true that human love, by conquering es- 
trangement, also transcends despair. Our uni- 
versal man is identical with the redeemed or 
regenerated man of religion, who finds delight 
in a liberating work. 

Some Progressive educators have not recog- 
nized these things. Some of them have been 
afraid of philosophy. But Dr. Hutchins is, in 
our opinion, entirely too pessimistic if he iden- 
tifies ‘education for democratic progress’’ with 
anything which could be anti-intellectual in 
principle. The values of the democratic method, 
and its logical relationships to all of evolution 
and to all of animal learning, and to all of man’s 
philosophical quests, become apparent to the ex- 
tent that our love of liberty becomes an informed 
attitude. 
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The evolutionary principle of spontaneous 
variation and natural selection becomes locally 
systematic on the level of learning, for method 
is implicit to all self-regulating or living sys- 
tems. Man discovers methods, and quests for 
a unity of method. Free man finds this unity 
in the way of creative acceptance and of co- 
operative experimentalism. Free man discovers 
in our sharing liberty the working promise of a 
faith whose sanctions are universal. Even an 
intellectual aristocrat like Robert M. Hutchins 
could require no philosophy more comprehensive 
and reverent than our philosophy of democratic 
progress. We have contended, however, that his 
impatience with certain ‘‘anti-intellectual’’ ad- 
vocates of democracy is widely shared. The 
‘‘anti-intellectual’’ educator is an unwitting 
architect of the doom of democracy. Only those 
who understand democracy could defend it, and 
only those who understand it, philosophically, 
are reliable in the hour of universal anguish. 

Since the resolute love of liberty is an in- 
formed attitude, it requires continued permis- 
siveness to general ideas and logical evidences. 
It also requires permissiveness to that language 
of poetry which is the matrix from which grows 
the language of strict definitions. It requires 
tolerance of a wide diversity of human interests. 
Those interests which finally will accept no re- 
conciliation, however, constitute a different type 
of problem. When enmity against liberty be- 
comes systematic, it must be resisted in every 
sane and opportune way. The resolute love of 
liberty requires working sanctions for the de- 
fense and for the universal growth of a com- 
pletely shared liberty. Perhaps the followers of 
Dewey and the followers of Hutchins could agree 
on this very point. 

Anti-intellectual attitudes in American edu- 
cation are the product of national complacency 
and of self flattery which is so easy, prior to the 
time of testing. Philosophy awakens, however, 
whenever the challenge becomes tremendous, 
Whenever either the beauty or the dread, the 
anguish or the doubt, in the human situation 
defies familiar definitions of human life, some 
men become philosophers. We feel confident in 
making the prediction that the most serious in- 
tellectual work will be done by some of those 
whose slogan has always been ‘‘education for 
democratic progress.’’ That slogan has been 
used by many who did not know what it meant. 
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Now we are discovering what it means. We 
shall continue to use it but without any of the 
old complacency. Perhaps even a Hutchins will 
become reconciled to the major orientation of 
American education, once the truth on his side 


of the argument is recognized, as it ought to be. 
And perhaps the Progressive educators will 
recognize that the most resolute love of liberty 
lives in the most universal persons, who are the 
most liberating teachers of mankind. 


Cardiac Adolescents 


By MALCOLM D. McQUILLAN 
Croydon Hall Academy, N. J. 


How does a cardiac condition affect the life 
situation of an adolescent? Does a cardiac child 
differ from a normal adolescent in his or her life 
situation? Can cardiac adolescents live a happy, 
useful life or does the condition preclude them 
from participation in the ordinary stresses and 
strains of life? 

Let us focus our attention on three represen- 
tative cases. Two of them are that most com- 
mon form of cardiac condition—rheumatic heart 
condition. A tachycardiac case is used to indi- 
cate the presence of this small but important 
miscellaneous category. 

There are two types of cardiac adolescents: 
congenital and rheumatic. The congenital car- 
diac suffers the condition from birth. Rheu- 
matic cardiacs acquire the condition; it affects 
both the heart and joints. Other heart cases, 
like tachycardia, are listed as miscellaneous. 

Rheumatic fever usually strikes between the 
ages of from five to 15. Since 75 per cent of al! 
heart disease develops in children under 10 
years of age, examination of the hearts of school 
children is very important. 

The first adolescent of the three representa- 
tive cases studied was Dorothy, 13 years old. 
Dorothy is a rheumatic cardiac. She seems to 
be well nourished but is not well-developed physi- 
cally. The girl is slim and moves in a lackadaisi- 
cal fashion. Her teeth need attention. 

Dorothy first suffered an onset of heart trou- 
ble at the age of 11. She was sent to a convales- 
cent home for four months after which she was 
returned home but not restricted in activities. 

The girl’s mother works, so at the time she 
complained that she would not have the oppor- 
tunity to stay home and take care of Dorothy. 
The combined salary of both parents is quite 
small. 
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After a short period at home Dorothy was 
again returned to the convalescent home. This 
time she remained six months. At the home her 
health improved to a normal or almost normal 
plateau of physiological health. Her erythro- 
cyte sedimentation rate returned to normal and 
all pains and discomfort disappeared. Her ac- 
tivities are not restricted but she visits a hospi- 
tal clinie once a month for a check-up. 

She is attending a special class at school. The 
state in which she lives has a division for physi- 
cally handicapped children which organizes spe- 
cial classes for children with physical defects or 
organic conditions. 

Morris, the second observed case, is a potential 
cardiac. He is suffering from paroxysmal tachy- 
cardia, an electrical condition which has spas- 
modie effects upon the heart. Potential cardiac 
refers to a possible chronic heart condition. 
These cases are regarded as being amenable to 
treatment. 

The boy, who is 15 years old, is tall and well- 
proportioned. His teeth and general body con- 
dition are good and his appearance is wholesome. 
He likes to play baseball and basketball. He 
will be a junior in high school this fall. 

He suffered his first attack about a year ago. 
His heart began to beat very fast. The attack, 
and indeed all subsequent attacks, lasted for 
about two hours. During the attack he turned 
very white and felt sick. His family said he 
looked ‘‘sick’’ during this and other witnessed 
attacks. The condition subsided spontaneously 
until the next onset. Morris cannot recall what 
he was doing at the time of the first attack. 

This attack set the pattern for all subsequent 
attacks. The boy is ill about two hours; his heart 
beats very fast but regularly. A light-headed 
and dizzy feeling occurs and then there is a spon- 
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taneous abatement. The attack does not seem 
related to any activity. Morris has lost no time 
at school or summer work. His activities are not 
restricted. 

Morris has been asked to note what activity 
he is engaging in when illness strikes. If the 
activity is tying a shoelace, or fixing a tie, this is 
to be marked. If the activity is dissimilar on 
each occasion, perhaps the same basic pattern 
(bending over, reaching over, stretching, etc.) 
will be observed in each activity. 

While he was a student in the sixth grade 
Morris was constantly checked by a physician 
because of a heart murmur. He was told that 
he must stay out of sports. He has had measles, 
whooping cough, and scarlet fever. At the age 
of 13 he suffered a cerebral concussion when he 
was struck in back of the head while playing 
baseball. When he was brought home from the 
baseball field he was confused, disoriented, and 
‘*vomited several times.’’ He thinks, but is not 
sure, that he was unconscious at the time. 

Examination of the cerebral concussion at the 
hospital revealed a closed head injury with am- 
nesia. At no time was there bleeding from the 
nose, ears, or mouth, no convulsions or localized 
weakness. He has had several frontal headaches 
since that time. 

Morris says that he feels dizzy when he gets up 
in the morning. He also states that he feels 
tired all the time. He does not smoke. His 
mother, who was with Morris at the time of his 
last examination, states that he works hard 
around the house and at his summer job. She 
says ‘‘. . . he’s a good boy .. . he’s a good 
worker . . . never gives me any trouble.”’ 

The third observed case was Rafael, a Puerto 
Rican boy of 13. Rafael has acute rheumatic 
fever. He is a potential cardiac. He is a slight 
but well-developed and well-nourished male of 
97 pounds. His teeth are in good repair. 

Rafael’s first episode of rheumatic fever took 
place in Puerto Rico in 1947. It was marked by 
polyarthritis, fever, and malaise. Migratory 
joint pains were also present. His treatment 
consisted of one month of rest. 

He had his second attack in 1948 and was hos- 
pitalized in the continental United States, where 
his family had since migrated. Examination dis- 
closed that he had a heart murmur. After dis- 
charge he was placed on unrestricted activity. 
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He remained well until about two weeks prior 
to his second admission to the same hospital. At 
this time he developed a sore throat, showed 
malaise, and suffered a hot, red, tender left knee 
which was followed by a hot, red right ankle with 
fever. The knee was red, swollen, and quite sen- 
sitive. Physical examination showed that he had 
a soft apical heart murmur. On several occa- 
sions during the first 10 days of his hospital stay, 
a soft, mild diastolic murmur was audible when 
Rafael lay on his right side or after he had taken 
exercise. 

Rafael was placed on salicylates and his symp- 
toms subsided. He developed vomiting, however, 
and administration of sodium salicylate was dis- 
continued and aspirin begun. The aspirin was 
discontinued after three weeks. At the end of 
this period his erythrocyte sedimentation rate 
was normal and only an apical, inconstant, soft 
systolic heart murmur was heard at the time. 

In November, 1948, Rafael was sent to an in- 
stitution, operated by the state for the care of 
children with heart disease. At the institution 


he was placed on the convalescent program in 
March, 1950. 

The boy made a good adjustment and worked 
well in a group setting. Personnel there found 


him slow moving and slow in his responses but 
decided that this might be due to language diffi- 
culty (Rafael’s family speaks Puerto Rican- 
Spanish at home). 

Tests at the institution showed that Rafael 
had a low normal I.Q. He worked in the seventh 
grade which is below his proper grade level. The 
school, however, considered that he did quite 
well in view of his language handicap. He has 
since been discharged from the instiution. 

Rafael has been feeling very well since then 
and visits a cardiac clinic in a municipal hospi- 
tal every week. He feels an occasional mild 
joint pain in the knee. Examination of both 
knees and ankle fail to demonstrate any bone or 
joint pathology. His heart and aorta are nor- 
mal in size and configuration. There is a soft 
apical systolic heart murmur which increases in 
intensity on exercise. 

He has not been restricted in activity since 
1950, although he always walks upstairs; he says 
he gets tired if he runs up. Cardiac adolescents 
are encouraged to take part in noncompetitive 
sports. A child will stop roller skating or swim- 
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ming but in a competitive sport like baseball or 
basketball will continue even if tired. 

Rafael will not work this summer. This fall 
he will return to a special class at school . 

These three selected cases were early adoles- 
cents. Two of them were rheumatic heart con- 
ditions. The duplication in this area was con- 
sidered necessary as rheumatic cardiac condition 
strikes heaviest and hardest. 

Of the three cases, one was a girl adolescent 
and the remaining two, boy adolescents. Restric- 
tion of activities in cardiac adolescent boys con- 
stitute a greater hardship because of the virile 
connotation of sports and mechanics in our cul- 
ture. Two were born in the eastern part of the 
United States and the other in Puerto Rico. 

The onset of heart condition struck the two 
rheumatic cardiac cases at the age of nine and 
1l respectively. The tachycardiae adolescent 
suffered his first trouble at the age of 14. Two 
of the cardiac cases were affected in adolescence, 
one in pre-adolescence. 

Both of the rheumatic cardiacs experienced 
discomfort in their joints. All underwent re- 
tardation of vigor. Dorothy’s lackadaisical man- 
ner was noticeable and Rafael was slow in his 
responses at the institution, although personnel 
ascribe it to a language difficulty. He complains 
that he gets tired when he runs upstairs. Mor- 
ris also complains of being tired ‘‘all the time.’’ 

Dorothy’s convalescent periods were six and 
four months respectively, a total of 10 months. 
She also spent about three months at home, which 
brings the total time of convalescence to 13 
months. Rafael’s convalescent period added up 
to 16 months. In comparing the two convales- 
cent periods the severity of Rafael’s illness must 
be considered. 

Dorothy is attending a special class at school 
and Rafael will be in a special class this fall. 
None of the children is restricted in activity. 
Morris is not attending a special class. Both 
Dorothy and Rafael are advised to rest during 
the day but Morris is not. 

Through the detailed observation and com- 
parison of three individuals it was possible to 
reach several tentative conclusions. 

Fatigue seems to be a common factor in heart 
disease and convalescent rest is prescribed. Al- 
though rest was not specifically prescribed for 
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Morris, it would seem feasible because of his 
complaint of fatigue. Rest is a large and im- 
portant factor in the treatment of cardiac adoles- 
cents. 

Dorothy still helps around the house. Both 
she and Rafael continue their schooling in a spe- 
cial class. Morris also goes on with his regular 
class work. All cardiac children are encour- 
aged to take part in noncompetitive sports so 
that they can quit when tired. Restraint but 
not restriction of activities seem advisable for 
cardiac children. 

Rheumatic cardiacs must undergo a long con- 
valescence while recovering from their illness. 
This is a factor that would affect their life situa- 
tion in loss of time from normal activities such 
as school and work. 

All of the children are regarded as potential 
eardiacs. Their physiological state of health has 
returned to normal or almost normal in the rheu- 
matic cardiac cases. Morris’ condition is not 
considered chronic. If symptoms of cardiac con- 
dition are detected in pre-adolescence and adoles- 
cence there seems to be a chance of preventing 
permanent impairment. 

Two of the children were first affected at the 
age of 11. One was a rheumatic cardiac and the 
other a tachycardiac. The other child was af- 
fected with a rheumatic condition at the age of 
nine. To conclude from the limited data that 
heart disease strikes in pre-adolescence or child- 
hood would be false. 

The tentative conclusion may be made that 
cardiac disease most often begins in youth. 
When it occurs in adults there is cause for sus- 
pecting that it may have started in childhood or 
youth but went undetected. 

Morris sustained a cerebral concussion at the 
age of 13. Can we relate his present condition 
to this accident or does it date back to the heart 
murmur detected at the age of 11? Does his 
tachycardia have a physiological basis ... or 
is it psychological ? 

Heart disease as a killer looms large in our 
death rate. If it is detected early in adolescence 
the individual may live a long and useful life. 

To know the exterior signs of heart disease is 
the first step in preventing chronic illness. 
These signs are: continual fatigue and pains in 
the joints. 
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A recognition of these two signs is the basis 
of a referral to a physician. The fatigue signs 
may be caused by too little sleep and the pains 
in the joints may turn out to be growing pains 
but the adult who recognizes them and reports 
them is operating on the safe side. 

A cardiac adolescent cannot always take part 
in competitive sports. His interests should be 


guided to noncompetitive sports from which he 


REPORTS 


A Seminar in College Teaching 


can drop out when tired. He can be directed 
to clubs from which he can drop out when tired. 
He can be directed to organizations which do 
not require physical exertion; this will provide 
him with the group camaraderie that is so vital 
to adolescents. 

Protection does not mean overprotection; the 
cardiac adolescent can be encouraged to lead a 
full life within the limits of his ability. 


By RICHARD M., DRAKE 
University of Buffalo, N. Y. 


For THE PAsT three years the writer has been 
the co-ordinator of a seminar in college teaching 
offered through the School of Education in co- 
operation with the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. This seminar was designed 
as an orientation to college teaching using the 
university as a laboratory. The topics were con- 
cerned primarily with activities and services out- 
side of the classroom which enable the teacher to 
be a more intelligent member of the educational 
community and to understand better the nature 
of college students. 

Discussions of the following services were con- 
ducted by their representatives, with some first- 
hand observation of practices: office of student 
counseling and personnel services, registrar’s 
office, psychological and speech clinics, student 
health center, extra-class activity program, and 
central administration. The emphasis was 
placed upon the relationship of the agency to the 
faculty members and the importance of an un- 
derstanding of such services in the improvement 
of teaching. Then followed a study of what is 
being done at other colleges and universities. 

Members of the seminar also worked more in- 
tensively on some problem related to college stu- 
dents or college faculties, as for example: the 
status and values of college athletics, what youth 
should go to college, the development of a hand- 
book for college teachers, selection and promo- 
tion of faculty, salaries, tenure, and retirement 
of college teachers, community activities of col- 
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lege teachers, and faculty participation in stu- 
dent counseling programs, 

An attempt was also made to acquaint the stu- 
dents with the various types of institutions of 
higher education, the nature of their students, 
and their goals: community colleges, junior col- 
leges, teachers colleges, and technical institutes. 
All of these are in the immediate vicinity of the 
university and frequently it was possible to ar- 
range visitations or for representatives to meet 
with the seminar. 

Most seminar participants were candidates for 
the Ed.D or Ph.D., and were actively engaged in 
college teaching or were planning their educa- 
tion in that direction. One very encouraging 
aspect of the experience was the frequency of 
requests by members of the university faculty to 
‘*sit-in’’ on the discussions. 

At the end of each semester the members were 
asked to evaluate their experiences and the con- 
duct of the program. Such appraisals were 
worthwhile to the co-ordinator in determining 
the strengths and weaknesses of the seminar and 
served as a basis for improvement. 

It is now planned to extend the seminar to 
include a study of problems and topics related 
directly to the classroom activities of college 
teachers—curriculum, improvement of instruc- 
tion, evaluation of students, nature of the learn- 
ing process, and bridging the gap between high 
school and college. 
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The Film is a Core 


By W. H. GRAYSON, JR. 
Brooklyn College 


STUDENT TEACHERS like to see the theories and 
practices of their instructors fortified by books 
and visual aids. The value of films in learning 
will be greater if instructors exhibit ‘‘ Using the 
Classroom Film,’’ a 16mm film released by En- 
eyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., which is a series of 
carefully selected educational experiences never 
otherwise observable in a classroom visited by 
students. 

Students at Brooklyn College to whom this 
film was shown had been skeptical as to planning 
for the use of a film; in fact, some insisted that 
films should be viewed, and not taught, because 
too much discussion would destroy the children’s 
appreciations and curtail their learnings. How- 
ever, after seeing the film, they were convinced 
that teachers should choose films on the basis of 
the desired effects and plan for critical and cre- 
ative expression following the exhibition. These 
students decided to use two motion pictures on 
the primary level as projects of their methods 
course with themselves in the roles of teacher and 
After a planning period, they divided 


pupils. 
into two groups and presented their work. 

The first group used ‘‘The Gray Squirrel’’ in 
the beginning of a unit on animals in a child’s 


environment. The student teacher motivated the 
children’s interest by displaying and discussing 
pictures in science textbooks. She developed 
new words which would be heard in the film, 
encouraged the children to discuss what they 
might see in a film about a squirrel, wrote their 
questions on the blackboard, added questions 
which challenged the ideas of the film, and led 
the children to plan an imaginary trip to a 
nearby park. 


The teacher read squirrel stories during the 
story hour. Some children planned a mural 
which would show the life of a squirrel in the 
city and country. Others dramatized the stories 
and an original play, while others worked at 
activities in language arts, science, and social 
studies. The student teachers considered the 
film excellent for presenting the rapid tempo of 
a squirrel’s movements and habits, for stirring 
the imagination of children having little knowl- 
edge of animals, and for presenting sequences of 
a squirrel’s life which give to the child a concept 
of reality not obtainable otherwise. 

The other student teachers presented their 
methods of using ‘‘The Mailman”’ in the unit, 
‘‘Community Helpers.’’ After suitable motiva- 
tion, including an imaginary trip to the nearby 
post office, the teacher showed the film. The 
embryo artists drew pictures and made models 
and a mural depicting post offices and their em- 
ployees. <A post office and a mailbox were set up 
in the classroom, and the children were urged to 
send cards to classmates having birthdays, and 
also to observe holidays. They wrote a song 
using numbers to tell how many letters the mail- 
man delivers to each house. As the children 
sang, ‘‘postmen’’ handed out letters which had 
been put into the mailbox and sorted at ‘‘the 
post office.’’ 

The student teachers using ‘‘The Mailman’ 
reported that it fulfilled the children’s need to 
understand a special part of their environment, 
that it provided a pleasant association of pictures 
in action with actual experiences, and that it 
helped them appreciate this type of vital work. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


We Choose to Stay 


Srvce Scnoou anv Socrery (Apr. 17, 1954) 
has given prominent space to Dr. Briggs’ letter 
of resignation from the Advisory Committee of 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
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we trust that the editors will give equally promi- 
nent space to the views of the other members who 
unanimously dissent from Dr. Briggs. 

In brief, Dr. Briggs states that he has re- 
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signed because he does not think the Advisory 
Committee has been used effectively, and second, 
that he is not in sympathy with parts of the 
Fund’s program. We grant his right to his 
opinion, but we do not share his reasons in reach- 
ing his conclusions. 

From the beginning the Advisory Committee 
has regarded its functions as advisory, not ex- 
ecutive. As such, the committee has confined its 
deliberation to a consideration of policies which 
should guide Fund officers in their examination 
and acceptance of the many complex and varied 
proposals made by individuals, institutions, and 
organizations. Minutes of meetings show that 
Fund officers have never been reluctant to dis- 
cuss fully any phases of any proposals, proj- 
ects, or operations. Committee members fre- 
quently have raised pertinent and searching 
questions regarding aspects of the Fund’s opera- 
tions. We have taken the position that an Ad- 
visory Committee should be drawn upon for ad- 
vice in areas in which the Fund might operate 
effectively. In addition, we have considered it 
our function to suggest major problems for 
study. When such problems gave promise of 
making substantial contributions to professional 
or public welfare and advancement, we sug- 


gested means by which the Fund might properly 


proceed in building specific activities. We did 
not conceive of our job as either working out 
detailed programs or of criticizing details of 
existing programs. Obviously, we have confi- 
dence in the ability and integrity of Fund 
officers to perform the functions of management. 
Furthermore, none of us could possibly give ex- 
tensive time to a consideration of individual 
projects. 

Dr. Briggs states that he lacks sympathy with 
important parts of the program. At some fu- 
ture time, other committee members may feel 
the same. Most likely, Fund officials themselves 
will recognize some of their projects as more 
meritorious than others, and promptly drop 
those giving little promise of tangible returns. 
At this early state in the Fund’s operations, we 
consider it premature and unfair to condemn 
projects or procedures without being able to see 
the effects more clearly. The Advisory Com- 
mittee now feels that the Fund is following im- 
portant principles, it is seeking personal and 
institutional advice from many sources, and it 
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is moving upon problems of great significance. 
In this connection, we wish to mention among 
Fund projects, actual or contemplated, the 
highly successful college and high-school teach- 
ers fellowship program, the ‘‘Kenyon Plan’’ 
between co-operating colleges and secondary 
schools, the broad design to effect greater ar- 
ticulation between elementary and secondary 
schools, and the contemplated thorough-going 
survey of teacher education. Last September 
both Fund officers and the Advisory Committee 
agreed that a Flexner-type study of teacher 
recruitment and training, competently and ob- 
jectively pursued, might do for American edu- 
cation what the Flexner survey did for medicine. 
Broad policy steps to survey teacher educa- 
tion are now under way. All of us will agree 
that the facts regarding sound and innovating 
practices should be known and encouraged, and 
similarly, bad programs and procedures elimi- 
nated. Both the profession and the public will 
support a factual and unprejudiced appraisal. 
A fund with resources and a flexible point of 
view can best perform the important research 
and analysis needed in this area. The Fund is 
directing its attention to this task. 

The Advisory Committee differs with Dr. 
Briggs in its conception of the role of a foun- 
dation. We believe that a foundation within 
its resources and policies should support new, 
untried, and unusual practices in which the suc- 
cessful outcome of projects cannot always be 
predicted. It is no discredit to professional 
education if the Fund uses its resources to test 
or refine existing practices, or initiates proposals 
which may not be according to conventional or 
accepted patterns. In doing this, the Fund will 
sometimes have to pay the price of temporary 
unpopularity. We believe that the vast major- 
ity of informed educators have no fear, but will 
welcome new ideas in the educational market 
place. We think also that a majority will agree 
that it is a fundamental obligation of a foun- 
dation to search for new solutions to our edu- 
cational difficulties untrammeled, at the outset, 
by the necessity of accounting to vested inter- 
ests or professional opinion. Fund authorities, 
however, have consulted individuals and institu- 
tional heads in the planning and ereative stage 
of many of their projects. They have made con- 
stant efforts to disseminate information concern- 
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ing the status and progress of Fund-supported 
projects. They have enlisted the support of 
professional groups as programs got under way 
and as the evaluation of them was undertaken. 

All fair men will recognize that in making 
selections of projects Fund officers cannot al- 
ways act with invariable wisdom. Mistakes will 
be made. ‘‘Risk capital’’ cannot always be ex- 
pected to bring in an oil well. 

Members of the Advisory Committee have 
found Fund officers to be men of ability and 
integrity and deeply sensitive to their respon- 
sibilities. They sincerely weigh with care the 
projects presented to their board of directors. 
They have no Messiah complex about American 
education. Like other thoughtful men, they be- 
lieve that education can be strengthened and im- 
proved at the grass roots. They have sought 


the Advisory Committee’s counsel on policy and 


on projects national in scope. They have re- 
sponded intelligently and constructively to pro- 
posals and procedures which we have made. 
We think they have operated faithfully within 
their rights and duties as responsible officers of 
a great public trust. They have never used the 
committee to rubber-stamp their intentions. We 
do not share Dr. Briggs’ views. We choose to 
stay. 
Courtney C. Brown 
Wituiam H. Cornoa 
PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT 
Ep McCuistIon 
LESTER NELSON 
Wiiarp C. OLSON 
Paut A. REHMus 
Ratpo W. TYLer 
Advisory Committee, Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education 


EVENTS 


The Current Status of School and Society' 


Durine 1953-54, the Society for the Advancement 
of Education maintained its library subscriptions but 
experienced a loss in membership.? It is difficult to 
give precise reasons for this loss of membership. One 
probability is that, since ScHoo, aND Society aims 
to present a balanced picture of the educational scene, 
some of the readers may have become convinced that 
their own special interests were not sufficiently repre- 
sented. 

The fortnightly appearance of the journal and its 
new format, both recommended by Mr. Stanley Lehrer, 
the managing editor, have resulted in a reduction in 
the publishing bills and in economies in office admin- 
istration. It is noteworthy as well that advertising 
revenue has increased. There is now proportionately 
as much advertising in the two issues per month than 
in the previous four-per-month frequency. Also en- 
couraging is the exceptional sale of back copies. 
This would seem to show the perennial value of 
ScHoon anp Socrery. 

These favorable factors have offset the rise in rent, 
owing to the removal of the office from 15 Amsterdam 
Avenue to 1834 Broadway, and the loss of subscrip- 
tion revenue. They have also helped to absorb the 


1 Based on the Report of the Secretary, Annual Meet- 
ing, the Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., 
Apr. 13, 1954. 

2Since April, 1954, however, there has been a 14% 
gain in membership. 
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cost of providing Social Security coverage to the 
employees. 

The editorial policy of my predecessors is being 
maintained. Minor changes have been made to save 
space. Authors have been encouraged to avoid re- 
dundance and other space-wasting practices. 

The subscription problem is now being attacked by 
a campaign. Should it yield good results, ScHooL 
AND Society will be in an advantageous financial 
position. It is to be hoped that the Society will be 
enabled to try other practices which will not only 
assure its economic status, but also enhance its ability 
to render significant educational service—W.W.B. 


GRADUATE PROGRAM IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION AT NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


TO MEET THE NEED for competent educational lead- 
ership the School of Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, recently launched a two-year graduate certificate 
program in schocél administration and in related fields. 
This program aims to provide backgrounds which will 
help school administrators confront current adminis- 
trative problems with greater confidence. 

Included in the program is a pre-planned two-year 
sequence of study, provision for the broadening ex- 
perience of work at several universities, internship in 
administration (as requested by students) in outstand- 
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ing schools in the Chicago area, and provision for 
study in related disciplines such as sociology and an- 
thropology. The certificate may be earned in six 
specialties: the general superintendency, elementary 
principalship, secondary principalship, elementary 
curriculum directorship, secondary curriculum direec- 
torship, and school business management. The work 
done toward this program may be credited toward 
the Ph.D. and Ed.D. 


CRITICS OF EDUCATION 


In HIS ADDRESS, “Education’s Responsibilities for 
Freedom,” March 26, 1954, to the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, in Chicago, 
Virgil M. Hancher, president, State University of 
Iowa, commented on recent educational criticism: 

I hold no special brief for today’s schools. Others can 
defend them better than I, But as one who was once 
a lawyer, I am offended by the evidence and the argu- 


ments used by the majority of those critics whom I see 
or hear. For example, I know that the hazy recollections 
of the elders are untrustworthy evidence of what the 
schools of their youth actually taught and accomplished; 
that it is unfair to compare the best of yesterday’s chil- 
dren with the average or the lowest of today’s children; 
and that it is unfair for the critic to add twenty or thirty 
or forty years of adult experience and education to his 
own callow youth and then expect today’s youth to meet 
that standard. I am shocked that many of the critics 
show no interest in tests of credibility or in rules of fair 
play. Indeed they act as though they had never heard 
of such things. Sometimes, when I listen to the critics 
of our schools and the fragmentary evidence upon which 
they generalize, I am reminded of the debater whose 
argument was dismissed by his opponent with the words, 
‘*T never heard of such a thing.’’ To this the debater 
made this irrebuttable reply, ‘‘With all due respect to 
my opponent, I cannot permit my knowledge, however 
small, to be outweighed by my opponent’s ignorance, 
however great.’’ 


Notes and News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Merle M. Odgers, president, Girard College, ap- 
pointed president, Bucknell University (Lewisburg, 
Pa.), effective Dec. 1. Dr. Odgers will sueceed Horace 
A. Hildreth, who resigned last year to become U. 5S. 
ambassador to Pakistan. New assistant professors in- 
clude: William N. Talmers (economics), Emil Polak 
(mathematics), and William Carr (psychology). 


Clifford C. Furnas, director, Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory, named chancellor, University of Buffalo 
(N. Y.), to sueceed T. R. McConnell, effective Sept. 1. 
Dr. McConnell resigned in order to become chief con- 
sultant te a survey of higher education in California 
and to assume duties as professor of higher education, 
University of California. Julian Park, who recently 
retired as dean, College of Arts and Sciences, will re- 
main at the University of Buffalo as professor of 
Kuropean history and international relations. 


Adrian Nader, editor, Marietta (Ohio) College, pro- 
moted to assistant to the president for development. 
Zeno B. Katterle will succeed J. Murray Lee, dean, 


School of Education, State College of Washington 
(Pullman), effective in September. 

Parker E. Lichtenstein, professor of psychology, 
Denison University (Granville, Ohio), appointed dean 
of the college, effective Sept. 1, succeeding Cyril F. 
Richards, 

Ross L. Allen, chairman, department of health edu- 
cation, State University Teachers College (Cortland, 
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N. Y.), promoted to director, Division of Physical 
Education, Health Education, and Recreation Educa- 
tion. 


Frank L, Stewart appointed director, department of 
education, Thiel College (Greenville, Pa.). Other ap- 
pointments include: associate professor, Georgianne 
Stary (psychology), and assistant professors, W. D. 
Stevens (elementary education) and David G. Good- 
man (business education). 


Earl Kenneth Peckham, formerly director of educa- 
tional material, Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
named acting director, Graduate Division, Adelphi 

Yollege (Garden City, N. Y.). 


Cecile Saiwen Feder appointed registrar and assist- 
ant professor of mathematics, Stern College for 
Women, Yeshiva University (New York 33). 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College (Belton, Tex.) an- 
nounces the following appointments, effective in Sep- 
tember: heads of departments, Ruby Seal Dennis 
(home economies) and Charles W. Clements (business 
administration), and associate professor, Faye A. 
McCarty (home economics). 


Joseph B. Gittler, professor of sociology, Iowa State 
College, and Glyndon Garlock Van Deusen, professor 
of history, University of Rochester (N. Y.), appointed 
chairmen, departments of sociology and of history, 
respectively, College of Arts and Science, University 
of Rochester, effective in September. 


George Ivins, formerly commissioner of education 
for the Virgin Islands, named chairman, department 
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of education, Roosevelt College (Chicago 5). Profes- 
sor Ivins has been acting head of the department since 
Francis Horwich vacated the post to inaugurate the 
Ding Dong School on television. 


Arthur Kornhauser, professor of psychology, Wayne 
University (Detroit 1, Mich.), named Franklin Memo- 
rial Professor in Human Relations, 1954-55. 


Thomas J. McGann, head, department of marketing, 
Iona College (New Rochelle, N. Y.), appointed pro- 
fessor of marketing, College of Business Administra- 
tion, Marquette University (Milwaukee 3, Wis.). 


Geoffrey Moore, British poet and critic, named Rose 
Morgan Visiting Professor of English for the 1954-55 
academic year, University of Kansas. 


Herbert J. Merrill, instructor in English, Indiana 
University (Bloomington), appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Wittenberg College (Springfield, 
Ohio). 


Waurine Walker, director of teacher relations and 
certification, Texas Education Agency, Austin, suc- 
ceeds William A. Early as president, National Educa- 
tion Association. 


A. Hollis Edens, president, Duke University (Dur- 
ham, N. Car.), and Albert N. Jorgensen, president, 
University of Connecticut, eleeted president and vice- 
president, respectively, National Commission on Ac- 
crediting. 


Urban H. Fleege, staff associate, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Washington, D. C., elected 
associate secretary of the association’s college and uni- 
versity department. 
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Ruth Warncke, librarian, Kent County (Mich.) Li- 
brary, and chairman, Adult Education Board, Ameri- 
can Library Association, appointed director, Ameri- 
can Heritage Project of the ALA. 


The Reverend John P. Breheny, assistant director, 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Archdiocese of 
New York, appointed assistant superintendent of 
schools for the Archdiocese. 


Stanton Belfour, director and secretary, the Pitts- 
burgh Foundation, appointed a member of the Board 
of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. E. Buchanan resigned as president, University of 
Idaho, to accept the presidency of the Asphalt Insti- 
tute, New York City. Donald R. Theophilus, dean, 
College of Agriculture, succeeds Dr. Buchanan as act- 
ing president of the university. 


Clarence E. Partch retired, July 1, after 25 years’ 
service as dean, School of Education, Rutgers Univer- 
sity (New Brunswick, N. J.). 


Laura Zirbes, Albert E. Avey, and Vaughn B. Caris 
will retire this summer as professor of education, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, and assistant professor of mathe- 
matics, respectively, Ohio State University. 


Charles O. Lee retired last month as professor of 
pharmacy, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.). He 
will assume the duties of professor of pharmacy, Ohio 
Northern University (Ada), effective this fall. 


Jesse Stanfield, associate professor of religion-phi- 
losophy, and Blanche D. McNemar, assistant professor 
of English, Wilmington (Ohio) College, will retire 
Sept. 1. 


Recent Deaths 

Sister M. Reparata, O.P., 65, founder, School of Li- 
brary Science, Rosary College (River Forest, IIl.), 
June 16, 

Emile Malakis, 56, professor of Romance languages, 
Johns Hopkins University (Baltimore, Md.), June 20, 


Warren F. Robinson, 48, head, department of fine 
arts, Gettysburg (Pa.) College, July 1. 
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ANDREWS, CLADYS. 
for Children. Pp. 198. 
ll. 1954. $4.75. 


Creative Rhythmic Movement 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 


BERNHARD, RICHARD C. Economics. 
C. Heath and Co., Boston 16. 


Pp. 801. D. 
1954. $6.00. 
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CARMICHAEL, LEONARD. Manual of Child Psychol- 
ogy. Second edition. Pp. 1295. Illustrated. John 
Wiley & Sons, New York 16. 1954. $12.00. 


CARNOVSKY, LEON (editor). 
of Librarianship. Pp. 124. 


International Aspects 
University of Chicago 


Press, Chicago 37. 1954. $4.00. 
& 


GREENE, HARRY A., anv J. R. CRAWFORD. Work- 
book in Educational Measurements and Evaluation. 
Pp. 141. Longmans, Green and Co., New York 3. 


1954, $2.00. 
cy 


HOCKING, WILLIAM E. Experiment in Education: 
What We Can Learn from Teaching Germany. Pp. 
303. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago 4. 1954. $5.00. 


HONIGMANN, JOHN J. Culture and Personality. Pp. 
499. Harper & Bros., New York 16. 1954. $5.00. 


KAPP, K. WILLIAM, anp LORE L. KAPP. A Graphio 
Approach to Economics. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Pp. 152. Henry Holt and Co., New York 17. 1954. 


$1.90. 
® 


KINDER, JAMES §8., anp F. DEAN McCLUSKY (edi- 
tors). The Audio-Visual Reader. Pp. 381. Wm. C. 
Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 1954. $5.75. 


KING, MARION. Books and People: Five Decades of 
New York’s Oldest Library. Pp. 372. Illustrated. 
Macmillan Co., New York 11. $5.00. 


MACDONALD, AUSTIN F. Latin American Politics 
and Government. Second edition. Pp. 712. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York 16. 1954. $6.00. 


McGILL, V. J. Emotions and Reason, Pp. 122. Charles 
C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill. 1954. $3.25. 


MEHRENS, H. E. (editor). Aviation in School and 
Community. Pp. 100. American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington 6, D.C. 1954. $1.50. 


1954, 


SARGENT, F. PORTER. The Handbook of Private 
Schools; An Annual Descriptive Survey of Independent 
Education. 35th edition. Pp. 1232. $8.00. The 
Sargent Guide to Summer Camps. Ninth edition. 
$1.10. Porter Sargent. 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 
1954. 

¥ 


SHANE, HAROLD G., anp WILBUR A. YAUCH. Cre- 
ative School Administration in Elementary and Junior 


High Schools. Pp. 566. Henry Holt and Co., New 
York 17. 1954. $4.50. 


STELLWAG, H. W. F. Begane Wegen en Onbetreden 
Paden. Pp. 401. J. B. Wolters, Groningen, Holland. 
1954. Fi. 13.50. 

’ 


TRIGGS, FRANCES 0. We All Teach Reading: A 
Guide to Subject Matter Teachers in Schools and Col- 
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leges. 
New York 27. 


Pp. 155. The author, 419 W. 119th Street, 
1954. $3.00. 
8 
Unesco: Sixteenth International Conference on Public 
Education. Pp. 172. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. 1954. $1.25. 
® 
WISWESSER, WILLIAM J. A Line-Formula Chemical 
Notation. Pp. 149. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York 16. 1954. $2.00. 


Other Books 








FILHO, M. B. LOURENCO, L. A. CREEDY, E. A. 
PIRES, ISIDRO CASTILLO. The Training of Rural 
School Teachers. Pp. 164, $1.25. RICHARDSON, 
C. A.. HELENE BRULE, anp HAROLD E. SNYDER. 
The Education of Teachers in England, France and 
the U.S.A. Pp. 340. $2.00. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27. 1953. 
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